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REVISED ETHICS 

BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 



It has been said: " La religion etant un des produits vi- 
vants de I'humanite doit vivre, c'est-a-dire changer avec 
die." The conditions of human life are admittedly changing 
to-day with a speed heretofore unimagined, and this must 
needs point to a change in men themselves. 

Whoever interests himself in the changes denoted by a 
new vocabulary or a disuse of the old realizes how great a 
change is coming about in our moral and religious percep- 
tions. Not only is the devil dead in the last half-century, 
but all the old phrases that grouped themselves about per- 
sonal salvation are swept aside. To-day we have but little 
respect for the man who would confessedly be spending time 
saving his own soul. On the contrary, the question about a 
character nowadays is invariably, "What can it do to save 
others, what is its service to humanity? 

Another change to be noted is the turning from any 
abstract and intangible obligation to the immediate concrete 
duty. We respect a man less to-day for regularity at church 
and an enforced familiarity with the hierarchy of heaven 
than for some immediate service to his neighbor. If he de- 
vote himself to the succor of the poor, like Jane Addams ; to 
a sympathetic adjustment of human difficulties, like Judge 
Lindsey; or to self-renunciation for the benefit of others, 
like Tolstoi, we understand and honor his character. 

A well-known thinker upon ethical and religious history 
traces the religious consciousness of the last century or so 
through three stages. Beginning with what he calls religious 
morality, it has worked down through a rational morality 
and a morality of work to social morality. This would seem 
to be entirely in accord with Jesus 's saying, " If ye love not 
your brother whom ye have seen." Were a social morality 
sufficiently full-veined and wide-spreading, it might quite as 
well work back on that broad foundation through the same 
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gradations — namely, after love of one's brother, through 
service, to a conception of the rationality of lifting the plane 
of the whole race to some far worthier spiritual conception 
than any yet attained. 

As it is, the old vocabulary is swept away. Duty to God, 
which consisted in certain rigid and formal external obligar 
tions, prohibitions, and commandments beginning " Thou 
shalt not," is merged in the new dispensation begun really 
when, instead of Moses's ten prohibitions, the laws of life 
were framed in the nine beatitudes. Loving and serving God 
in order to procure His protection and advancement in this 
life, as well as what George Meredith calls " the renting of a 
pew in heaven," would necessarily seem rather unworthy 
to a higher development of consciousness. 

The second stage of modern morals founded itself upon 
rationality. The wages of sin proved death, and whatever 
was of worth in this world was the reward of a reasonable 
and sensible conduct of life. This morality, however, no 
longer claimed to be obedience to a divine revelation so much 
as obedience to man's own more enlightened perceptions. 
Its laws were largely laid down or expanded from the former 
tradition of public opinion. Public opinion, as Professor 
Giddings defines it, is " The judgment of a self-conscious 
community upon any subject of general interest." The 
formation of public opinion is the sum of education as it 
extends from the schools, universities, theaters, newspapers, 
magazines, novels. That the change from a religious moral- 
ity to a social morality has not lessened human interest 
or lightened the sense of obligation may be derived from the 
mere reading of the tables of contents of the current maga- 
zines. Every phase of obligation is represented ; of man to 
man, and even man to woman; of the adult to the child; of 
capital to labor ; of the worlring-man to his fellows ; of citi- 
zens to schools; of employers to employees; of society to 
the criminal, the uneducated, the insane, the feeble-minded. 

The moral sense we must admit has never been more alert, 
more open-minded, and man never more sure of accomplish- 
ment through endeavor. He aims to-day as never before 
at a social adjustment, the adjustment of earning-power and 
of wealth, of the public health and the education of minors, 
even ultimately at the regulation of the hind of people that 
shall be born into this world. 

Never before have the means of spreading opinion been 
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so stupendous. " Amid the daily contact of our social 
habit of thought, standards of value, subtle influences in 
the estimate of right and wrong pass from man to man 
just as quietly and unconsciously as the blood passes from 
one part of the body to another, bearing seeds of life or 
death to the whole body." We would seem to have reached 
the stage already when secrets are proclaimed from the 
housetops. Also it is evident that the old system of rewards 
for virtue has dropped out of sight. No heaven is described 
and promised for the self-sacrificing and the virtuous. 
Somehow virtue must be understood to be its own reward. 
The gentle shall have love in their hearts; the mourners 
shall know the warm reaction of comfort; the meek shall 
enjoy the friendship of the earth and man; the hungry 
and the thirsty for righteousness shall become righteous; 
the merciful shall in turn be spared; the pure shall know 
what purity is; peacemakers shall be blessed as peace- 
makers; and those persecuted for a good cause shall know 
the highest bliss, which is self-respect. All this was pointed 
out some two thousand years ago, and the world is be- 
ginning to understand and accept it to-day. 

There is one new reward for the virtuous occasionally 
discerned. It is again being emphasized that he who escapes 
from the smaller world of the ego inherits a larger world. 
There is a type of consciousness aware of the universe not 
as a dead machine against which he struggles for the breath 
of life, but rather as a living presence of which he is a part 
and by which he cannot be destroyed. The destruction of 
his self-consciousness is the birth of a consciousness which 
includes all that he perceives, or is even vaguely aware of. 
This enlargement of the self throws pain and suffering, the 
struggles of development, into the background. A widening 
of sympathy whereby all men's joys are ours, a deepening 
of consciousness whereby all mental satisfactions permeate 
all — these are the distinguishing features of our new ethics. 
In the Story of My Heart Eichard Jeffries describes many 
of the phenomena of this state of mind, which is probably 
the next step beyond the social morality : " I feel on the 
margin of a life unknown, very near, almost touching it — 
on the verge of powers which, if I could grasp, would give 
me an immense breadth of existence. . . . Sometimes a very 
ecstasy of exquisite enjoyment of the entire universe filled 
me. . . . 
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' ' When I consider that I dwell this moment in the eternal 
Now that has ever been and ever will be, that I am in the 
midst of immortal things this very moment, that there are 
probably souls as infinitely superior to mine as mine to a 
piece of timber — what, then, is a miracle?" 

This power of dissolving self-consciousness into life-con- 
sciousness, as in Jeffries, or into general human-conscious- 
ness as one often finds it in Walt Whitman and Edward 
Carpenter, would seem to be, quite evidently, the next step 
forward in development. 

The simple lesson has been learned by most people of 
a fairly progressive consciousness that self-consciousness 
stands in the way of progress and that to save a life one 
must begin by losing its narrower limits, that is, give up all 
limited desires and forms, all effort at aggrandizing the 
single separate unit of humanity, except in so far as doing 
so aggrandizes and develops the entire human conscious- 
ness; literally, lifts all humanity upon some higher plane. 

It was some such vision as this that Dante describes in the 
last cantos of the " Paradiso " when at last he saw " the 
smile of the universe," a " life entire of love and of peace." 
It was this enlarged consciousness of which St. Augustine 
wrote in his City of God, where there were graves of honor 
indeed, but none of envy. 

This loss of self in larger units such as Nature, human- 
ity, the general welfare, and larger consciousness is the very 
essence of our revised ethics. No man is good or happy or 
successful unto himself alone. 

Louise Collieb Willcox. 



